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DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 
(Continued.) 


“THIS be t’ sleepin’ room an’ this be t’ 
kitchen,’’ explained the old woman who 
showed us over a cottage to which a 
thatched roof covered with green moss 
had attracted us. 

“Charming! ’’ 
do so love these red-tiled floors. 
that the scullery ?”’ 

“Seoollery? Theer bain’t no scoollery.”’ 

“Then where do you wash up?” 

“Wash oop? Theer be a poomp down 
t’ village 

GWENDOLEN’S face fell. ‘*Then I suppose 


ericd GWENDOLEN. ‘I 
And is 


there ’s no bath-room ? 

“ Baath-room ? What be that? ”’ 

“My dear,’ T interposed, ‘* you can’t 
expect all the luxuries for five pounds 
a year.”’ 

“Luxuries ! 
bath-rooms in these hygienic days. 
isn’t even water in the house——’’ 

“Except what comes in by the roof,’ T 
corrected, pointing toa glistening shimmer 
on the walls. 

“It certainly smells damp,”’ said 
GWENDOLEN. ‘*Oh, I don’t think we need 
trouble you to show us upstairs. Thank 
youso much! Good morning !"’ 

“Our books would have got ruined 
there, JACK.”’ 

“ And our constitutions, too."’ 

“Tt would be cheaper in the end to pay 
a little more.’’ 

“ Undoubtedly.”’ 

We spent several weeks cycling through 
the country, inspeeting all sorts and 
conditions of cottages. A few were too 
large, most too small, and all too hopelessly 
inconvenient; while those with any 
pretensions toe beauty were ready to fall 
about our ears in picturesque ruins. One 
little place we did discover which all but 
came up to our ideal, but the “ large 
garden ’’ which the local agent assured 
us it adjoined turned out to belong to 
the big house next door. I looked at the 
larrow strip of nettles in which it might 
be my fate to delve. 

“My dear,” I ventured, 
think it would——”’ 

“T know it wouldn't,’’ said GWENDOLEN. 
“Thave set my heart on growing our own 
vegetables, and I think, Jack, we ought 
to have a Jawn as well.” 

“A lawn? ’’ I queried. 

“Tlove a lawn.”’ 

I shook my head doubtfully. ‘I hardly 
think real cottagers ——”’ 

* Perhaps they don't,’’ admitted Gwen. 
“But, you see, we ‘re both fond of tennis, 
and if we didn’t have a lawn of our own, 
We should have to join a elub ; so although 
lt added a pound or two to our rent, it 
Would save us in the end.” 

“So it would,” I agreed. 

(To be continued). 
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The Vicar, “T WAVE NOT SEEN YOUR HUSBAND AT CHURCH LATELY, Mrs. Mereny.” 
Mrs, Murphy. “Weis. Sin, I'M sorry To Say AS MY OLD MAN IS BNJOVING VERY BAD 
EALTH AT PRESENT!” 











Mr. Pwuncu’s Museum. — ‘* Yeomen’s| accelerated this result by undergoing 
of Pay.”’ euriosity was | wounds and disablement while campaign- 
discovered in one of the pigeon -holes|ing for their country. It has not been 
of the War Office towards the end of|ascertained that there were ever any 
the tenth year of the Great Boer War, | arrears of pay in the ease of military 
enveloped in a oflicial memo-| officials and who sat at home 
randa. From the latter it has been con- | while others did the fighting. Another 
jectured that the Government of the | singular point in connection with this 
period considered that the phrase ‘ to do|extinet branch of the service was that 
yeoman’s service ’’ meant ‘to serve|the British publie (and especially the 
without pay,’’ and that a wife and family |employers) were extremely ready to 
could be maintained on a South African | allow the Yeomen and other volunteers 
medal plus a few clasps. After a few/to do battle in their defence, and as 
years it seems that all Yeomanry claims | remarkably loth to stretch a point and 
were extinguished by the simple process keep their places open or provide them 
of allowing the claimants to die out.| with work on their return from the 


Arrears This 


mass of clerks 





Many of them also had very reasonably | front. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
No. Ill. 


Turk Ricut HonouRABLE ADOLPHUS BUFFERTOP, M.P. 


(Continued.) 

SING, Muse, of wool and all that comes of wool ! 
Take a swift flight to Coleman Street, E.C., 
Where the wool-brokers mostly congregate. 
These are no common men: their minds are full 
Of ships and bales and fleeces shorn to be, 

Not merely to the State, 

But to themselves a gain. 
Attempt not to deceive them: ’tis in vain! 
Textures they know and values ; they have been 
Down to the Docks, and passed in keen review 

The cargoes new. 
The heaped-up bales their careful eyes have seen, 
With eager fingers plucking here and there, 

The samples they compare, 
And, though the work is scarcely over nice, 
Force them to yield the secret of their price. 
Alas ! for wool which to the fancy seems 

A thing of dreams, 
Fleecy and soft and, above all things, clean ! 
Behold it as it is upon the Docks, 
Reeking, exuding oil from all its flocks. 
Vainly its votary seeks the silvery sheen 
Pictured in visions ; and, behold, he wears 
Old clothes which he may soil, 

But cannot spoil, 
Since they were spoilt long years ago; and Pears, 
Cleaver, Vinolia, or the ancient brown 
Renowned in Windsor, is the soap 

To meet and cope 
With wool-reek when his daily work is done, 
Somewhere about the setting of the sun. 
Of these was BUFFERTOP: in that old hall 
Where wool is sold his father had a seat. 

Thither with agile feet 
And heart that in the hope of gain beat high, 
Close to the auctioneer’s revolving eye, 
Blithely he strayed and loudly did he bawl. 
In the fierce babel of competing tongues 
He held his own and stretched his leathern lungs. 
And none, I ween, knew better how to take 
Occasion by the hand and through the maze 
Of prices win to profit, with a mind 

Intent to make 
His earnings overbalance his expense, 

And so to find 


He had his meed of unremitting praise 
Wherever he might roam, 

In Coleman Street, E.C., or in his home, 

While all men said, ‘* This is a man of sense.’’ 


Our hero’s father went the way 
That all wool-brokers must go. 

They have, like us, their little day, 
And then, like us, to dust go. 

He, when he passed the Stygian bounds 
And went to join the blest dead, 

Left some two hundred thousand pounds 
Judiciously invested. 

His father’s joy ADOLPHUS was 
He never had a brother. 

He was an only child because 
There wasn’t any other. 

And so his father left him land ; 
He left him all he could will: 


——= 
His stocks, his shares, his cash in hand, 
His business with its goodwill. 
ADOLPHUS mourned his father gone, 
But, like a man of grit, he 
Resolved at once to carry on 
The business in the City. 
To Coleman Street he seemed to grow 
A sort of mould-of-form man ; 
He was wrapped up in wool, and so 
Was quoted as a warm man. 
When things were slack, when things were firm, 
In dull times as in full trade, 
He was, if I may use the term, 
Bell wether to the wool trade. 
This man of fleeces earned his wealth: 
He never stooped to fleece us ; 
In open ways, and not by stealth, 
He grew as rich as CR&SsUs. 
And all men thought and spoke him fair, 
Especially the poor folk. 
He had a house in Belgrave Square, 
And leased a place in Norfolk. 
And though he rarely took the life 
Of partridge or of pheasant, 
His own—he had a charming wife— 
Was moderately pleasant. 


At last there came a day when polities 

Grew mixed, and a majority that seemed 

Firm as a rocky cliff came crashing down. 
Thereafter there was hurrying to and fro, 
And rumour followed rumour till suspense 
Could bear no further burden, and at last 
The King dissolved his Parliament, and, lo! 
The writs went flying forth through all the land. 
Then Councils and Associations met ; 
Three Hundreds in their customary halls, 

With their array of usual Presidents, 

Passed party resolutions, and at once 
Adopted candidates and faced the foe. 
To his surprise—he mentioned that surprise 
In his address—ADOLPHUS BUFFERTOP, 
A pillar of our staple industry, 
Was made a candidate. He had not hoped, 

He said, for so much honour; yet he felt 
At such a crisis every man must give 
All that he could of energy and time 

To save the State, himself among the rest. 
Wherefore, he said (it is the common form), 

He was prepared to leave no stone unturned, 
Lest haply there might lurk beneath that stone 
A chance of triumph ; he had placed his hand 
Swift to the plough, and would not cast a look 
3chind him; if his friends would only march 
Shoulder to shoulder, casting feuds aside, 
Nothing could stop them: they were bound to 

win. 

Thereon he took his cheque-book and subscribed 
To fifteen cricket clubs, to twenty-three 
Dissenting chapels, sixteen Church bazaars, 
Twelve football clubs, and presently became 
Oddfellow, Buffalo, and Heart of Oak, 

Free Gardener, Loyal Shepherd, Forester, 
And Ancient Druid and much else beside ; 

And having platformed here and platformed there, 
And spoken neither wisely nor too well, 

Was in the end triumphantly returned 

lead of the poll, and so the land had peace. 

R. C, Le 





(To be continued.) 
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Trish Porter (thrusting his head into a compartment as the train stops at small, dingy, ill-lit country station). “Is 1HUR 
ANNYBODY THERE FOR HERE?” 
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Girl. “Two PORKS AND APPLE SAUCE—IN THE CORNER, I THINK.” 


Waiter. *‘No, xo! 


THAT’S A CURRIED LIVER AND A DEVILLED BONE ig 





x 





WITHIN a greeny bower 
Roofed by a twisted tower, 


A morbid maid, 
Jn silk arrayed, 


Moped o'er a pale-eyed flower. 

Her sad robe, flowing wide, 

With pearly cords was tied, 
Her gold, gold hair, 


In rivers rare, 


Flowed down on either side. 

With languid grace she prest 

The pale flower to her breast, 
And threw her eyes 


Up to the skies 


In gold and purple drest. 


LOVALOTTE was she hight 
And many a noble knight 
Had shook with fear 
When she drew near, 
For, ah, she was a sight ! 
And one fair morn there came 


A noble knight whose name 
Was LANCE-A-LOTTE, 


And he, I wot, 


As any knight was ‘game. 





| Fair LOVALOTTE ‘gan he 
To woo on bended knee, 
His head he bowed 
And five times vowed 
Her love-lord he would be. 


But when eftsoons he traced 
LOVALOTTE’S morbid taste, 
He held it crime 
That she her time 


And ‘gan he to insist 


But she replied, 
With wild eyes wide :— 
‘*T am an Idealist !’’ 


Then LANCE-A-LOTTE fell sad, 
For that too late he had 
Discovered she, 
His wife to be, 
Was little short of mad. 


Inclined he did not feel 
To take a wife Ideal, 
Who moped in bower 
O’er pale-hued flower, 
And sniffed at what was Real. 





In such drear way should waste. 


That she should straight desist. 





So from his casque he snatched 
A one-eyed flower that matched 
That to which she 
Had come to be 
So very mueh attached. 


Down on his knees he prayed 
This Idealistie maid 
Would in her bower 
Caress his flower 
Until its bloom did fade. 


” 


‘When I will come,’’ he cried, 
** And claim thee for my bride !"" 
Then LANCE-A-LOTTE 
From LOVALOTTE 
Away did swiftly ride. 


Sat still in greeny bower, 
Roofed by a twisted tower, 
That morbid maid 
In silk arrayed 
Mopes o'er her lover's flower. 


Nor recks the morbid maid 

The trick that knight had 
3ut wonders why, [played, 
As years go by, 

That flower will never fade. 


THE FLOWER OF CHIVALRY; OR, REAL AND IDEAL. 


The truth, then, to reveal: 
**To maiden so Ideal,’’ 

Said LANCE-A-LOTTE, 

** Give I ean not 
A flower that's grossly Real! 


” 


So in that greeny bower, 
Until her dying hour, 
That morbid miss 
May fondly kiss 
That artificial flower. 
L’ Envoi. 
This chivalrie romance 
I further will enhance 
By one or two 
More words to you 
Of deep significance. 


A wife filled with ‘‘ Ideals ”’ 
Seldom to man appeals— 
He likes to feel 





That someone Real 
Will superintend his meals ! 
W. H. MM. 


| <A Nore To SPoRTSMEN.—The 
| real good game:—A cricket 
| bat-tue. 
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UNLIMITED. | THE LAST — ” SUMMER. . 
| [**Tothe great relief of many an inhabitant of the outer ring of London 

PRIDE of Britannia’s element (the Ocean), the voice of the ‘ beanfeaster’ will for the winter be no more heard in the 
At what ineredible expense and pains, land. No reasonable person objects to the myriads enjoying themselves ; but 
Sir, you have roused to maritime emotion | every reasonable person has cause to complain when they assume to them- 
: selves a sole proprietorship in the gospel of noise,”’— Westminster Gazette, 


LIPTON 


The Viking in our veins! 


Mixed nature, like the versatile Pheenician, 
Blending with trade the instincts of a tar, 
You keep intact that mercantile tradition 
Which made us what we are! 


Reared on a fundamental base of tea-leaves, 
Your tower of fortune scales the arduous sky, 
Till on the Hook off ‘Which your copper keel heaves 
Two Worlds have fixed their Eye. 


Not since the heirs of freedom fairly shivered, 
Waiting upon Trafalgar’s great sea-test, 
Has England’s universal marrow quivered 
With such a strange unrest. 


With flaming cheeks or else unearthly pallor, 
Our youth, recalling NELSON’s brilliant fight, 
Couples that Viscount’s mention with the valour 

Of THoMAS Lipton, Knight. 


I have known public men of light and leading, 
Accustomed at ephemeral themes to scoff, 
Turn absolutely giddy just with reading 
The pregnant phrase—THEY'RE OFF! 


People of irreligious mind, whose nerve is 


| September 20th. ] 


} 


SUMMER has flown ! 
Her sunny smiles 
No more are known 
In British Isles. 
Now silence wraps 
The pebbly shore, 
And trippers traps 
Are heard no more. 


The straw hat’s sheen, 
Its rainbow band, 

No more are seen 
Within the land. 

No more one views 
The tourist suit, 

Its strident hues 
At last are mute. 


No more shall the 
Excursionist 
By shrimp and tea 
Hold to his tryst 
By cornet’s strain, 
At pleasure willed, 
The leafy lane 
No more is filled. 








No more is met 
The jocund crew 
With organette 


Breathed deftly through, 


The patriot’s cheer 
In every street 
Our sated ear 
No more shall greet. 


No more the cheap 
O’er-loaded train 
Shall southward creep, 
No more the brain 

Of working man 
Shall be beguiled 
By foaming can 
Of stout and mild. 


Equal all men, 

The Socialist 
Declares with pen 

And thumping fist. 
On pleasure bent 

All class is drown’d! 
The argument 

No doubt is—SouND. 





Such that they never know when they have sinned, 
Gravely perused the Church of England Service 
To find a prayer for wind. 


We loathed the breeze too light to lift a feather, 
Longed for the spanking kind which you prefer, 
And asked why what is known as Shamrock weather 

Seemed never to oceur ! 


° 
Upsprang at last a twenty-knotted blizzard,— 
Lee-rails awash beneath the seudding brine ; 
And hope pervaded every patriot’s gizzard, 
Warming his blood like wine. 


Fathers, unused to these nocturnal capers, 
Up perilous suburban chimneys clomb 
To see your efforts told by halfpenny papers 
On the recording bomb. 


Infants, neglecting early bed and bottle 
To play their part in this historic scene, 
Would watch the preconcerted signals mottle 
Old Thames with red and green. 


Sharp envy overtook the moon at rising ; 
A myriad counter-fires usurped the view ; 
So many took this chance of advertising 
Their wares as well as you. 


From height to answering height the signs went streaming, 


From ‘‘ Hampstead’s swarthy moor ’’ to Wrekin’s pile, 
Till ‘* the red glare on Skiddaw ”’ set blaspheming 
‘*The burghers of Carlisle.’’ 


Bear up! Sir T.; remember BRUCE’s spider ; 
Build further Shamrocks through the coming years ; 
Virtue like yours, though long retirement hide her, 
Ends in the House of Peers ! 
0.8. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


IN The History of Sir Richard Calmady (METHUEN) Lwvcas 
MALET has produced the greatest work in fiction the new 
century has seen. That is not saying much in point of time 
;measurement. But it will be remembered that within that 
| space two novels have appeared of which it is boasted they 
| had, to begin with, a circulation of 100,000. They are poor 
| things, of the glittering meritricious merit that attracts and 
stimulates the commonplace mind that likes to think it is 
thinking. Richard Calmady may possibly not reach a sale of 
20,000. But it is good work, its foundation deeply set in 
human nature, its structure shapen by skilful hands. It is 
the supreme triumph of the artist that, deliberately selecting 
for her hero a natural abortion, she conquers aversion. This 
achievement is in no wise due to paltering with the subject. 
She is even ruthlessly insistent upon the actuality of the 
deformity of her legless man, and in many graphic touches 
brings its horror home to the mind of the reader by description 
of its momentary effect upon those in his presence. Yet my 
Baronite comes to feel and understand with Honoria how, 
whether in his good or evil moods, the helpless cripple, 
pitying, hating himself by reason of his deformity, is the 
master spirit in whatever circle he finds himself. The courage 
with which Lucas MALET grapples with the intrinsically 
| disagreeable motif of her story is shown in other directions. 
|In Helen de Vallorbes is limned in flesh colour a courtezan of 
|fuller animal nature than any of her sisters who live in the 
annals of Paris in Bourbon days, or in the records of ancient 
|'Rome. It is curious how a woman resolved to deal with 
|these matters literally goes the whole hog. She dares to 
describe episodes most men, if they are familiar with them, 
would rather not speak about. In this respect GEORGE Moore, 
not without reproach, is an ascetic scribe compared with Lucas 
MALET. Withal there is a difference. LucAS MALET looks upot 
and thoroughly understands a world composed of bad and good. 
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Without prurient intent she frankly deals | 
with one class. She lavishes her labour | 
on the other, creating in Lady Calmady 
and Honoria two women whose sweet- 
ness, purity and nobility of nature finally 
clear the palate of the nasty taste com- 
municated by earlier developments of The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady. 

The second title of Mr. GILBERT 
PARKER’S novel, The Right of Way (HEINE- 
MANN), should be, Or, When Charley came 
to Chaudiére, at which place the aforesaid 
Charley was not everybody's darling. 
“Nor is he mine by any means,’’ quoth 
the Baron. Rarely does it happen that 
ahero of romance is invented so irritat- 
ing as this same Charley. The story, often | 
picturesque in description and occasion- | 
ally dramatic in action, is for the most | 
part dull to weariness; yet just when the | 
expert reader is beginning to follow the | 
example of the tinker during the first part | 
of the Taming of the Shrew, performed by 
a nobleman’s private company of | 
trions, he is aroused from his doze and | 
his attention arrested by some telling | 
situation which, for a time, sets every- 
thing going again brilliantly. But ’tis 
only a flash, and then we come to the old 
jog-trot again, and so on to the finish. 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 





his- 








AN UN-HAPPY THOUGHT. 
Istoop within the City’s hum, 


And go intent on trade. 
The atmosphere was damp and brown, 
And foggy whirlwinds up and down 
My spinal column played. 


And past me swept a human tide 

Which gathered force from every side, 
But I observed it not. 

The traffie’s roar was in my ear, 

The towering buildings far and near 
To me were but a blot. 


No sense had I of weal or woe 

Which marked this hurrying to and fro; 
Another time I might 

Have given a philosophic touch 

To such a scene, for there was wuch, 
To ponder in the sight. 


Bat now from me such thoughts as these 
Were far removed as chalk from cheese, 

I only felt the air 
My frame wascutting through and through, 
And that I had neglected to 

Put on my winter wear ! 








A DREAM-STORY. 

DrAR Mr. PuncH,—A contemporary of 
yours (the Spectator) has been publishing 
some very remarkable ‘‘ Dream-Stories,”’ | 
which will, no doubt, do much good in 
arousing the interest of thousands in an 
interesting subject. I think that you, 
Sir, might reach and influence a still 
wider circle, therefore I venture to send 


THE PURCHASING LIMIT. 


Mr. Steinsen (our latest millionaire—afler his third fruitless stalk), ‘‘ Now, LOOK HERE, YOu 
| RASCAL! IF YOU CAN’T HAVE THE BRUTES TAMER, I’M HANGED IF I DON’T SACK You !” 





| you my own somewhat weird experiences. 


A year ago last April (to be strictly 
accurate it was the night of April the 
first) I had a most appalling dream. Iam 
perfectly certain of the night in question, 
as I keep a careful diary, and various 


darkness. Then came a sensation of 
falling. Down, down I fell, but before 
reaching the end of that hideous fall, I 
awoke with a shriek, and gasping for 
breath! All this I noted in my diary, but 
nothing happened. For a few days I was 


trivial events combined to fix the exact|in hourly expectation of a catastrophe, 


date in my mind. For instance, we had 
pork-chops for supper, and my Aunt 
MARIA having threatened me _ with 


nightmare, I playfully ate a double por- | 


tion as a rebuke to her superstitious 
ideas ; for, as the veriest schoolboy is 
aware, no such creature as the ‘ night- 


but the event gradually faded from my 
mind. Note the sequel! On the first of 
April last, exactly a year after the above- 
recorded dream, as | was coming from my 
bedroom—I tripped over a loose end of 
carpet and FELL—fell down two flights of 
stairs, covering myself with bruises, 


mare’’ has ever existed. But revenons | twisting my ankle, and remaining an 


nos moutons, let me return to my dream. 
In the course of the night I had one of 
the most horrible experiencesever granted 
to mortal man. 
for bare existence amid the blackness of 


invalid for three months. 
I may say that I had no thought of the 
dream in my mind at the time. Comment 


I seemed to be struggling | is quite needless.— Yours affectionately, 


A DREAMER. 
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THE SONG OF THE PURSUIT. 
Come bring me my weapons, come saddle my steed 
(Who hunts for De Wet must be eager indeed) ! 
Let rifle be ready and trappings be trim, 
For he whom we follow is crafty and “ slim.”’ 


3ring waggons, and see that the oxen are strong— 

The road we must travel is tugged and long— 

Come, load them with victuals, with meat and with bread, 
For I and my soldiers will need to be fed. 


And bring up those tables and sofas and chairs 

(For every contingency prudence prepares), 

And those kitehen-ranges, and then, let me see, 
Those wardrobes—they ‘Il all come in handy, may be. 


Harmoniums bring, and pianos as well, 

To lead the loud chaunt that our triumph shall swell, 
And soothe War's grim strife with their comforting art ; 
Now on to the chase! for we ‘re ready to start. 


Still on! hurry on, for the country we ll seour, 

With an effort we ’ll cover three miles in an hour ; 

And tremble, De Wet, at our pitiless chase, 

For the copy-books say: ** Slow and sure wins the race.”’ 








THE “IRIS” QUESTION. 


HAD Iris been written by ‘‘ a person of no importance, 


* and 
produced by a speculative manager, it is more than probable 


that it would have been received with scant courtesy by a| 


first-night audience, and pretty generally condemned by the 
professional critics. But being a play—another specimen of 


what has been stupidly termed ‘‘ the problem play ''—written | 
by our chief dramatist, Mr. Ptnero, it has been treated with | 
lenient criticism, with even laudatory notices, and has received | 


the honour of an article in the editorial type of our leading 
English journal. 

Mr. Prnero has attempted to surpass himself by out-Tan- 
queraying Tanqueray, and he has failed, distinctly failed. His 


lay, Iris, at the Garrick, never once comes within measurable 
pia) 


distance of his play, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, at the St. 
James's. Iris is admirably east, and, with one exception, 
admirably played ; but that exception is Iris herself, as repre- 
sented by Miss Fay Davis. Mr. Prnero, however, deliberately 
chooses his own cast for his own pieces, and, therefore, it 
must be taken for granted that Miss FAY DAvis impersonates 
the heroine to the entire satisfaction of the author. He knows 
what he wants, and it is to be supposed that what he wanted 
he‘has obtained in Miss FAY Davis for Tris. 

Charming as this actress was, and, it is to be hoped, still is, 
in certain parts where the brightness and naiveté of the ingénue 
have to be emphasised, she seems quite overweizhted in this 
part of Iris, while her peculiar American mannerism in speak- 
ing seems to drag out to weariness a play out of which at least 
an hour's talk could be judiciously excised to the greatest 
possible advantage. However, Miss Fay Davis plays Iris for 
** all she’s worth,’’ and if Mr. PINgEro is pleased then the 
publie should be satisfied. 

Mr. Oscar ASCHE, as the repulsively genial and ferociously 
affectionate Frederick Maldonado, a whitey-brown Othello, is 
very powerful: were he not so, the occasional nervous titter 
that his action excites would soon have burst out into an 
unrestrainable guffaw. 

Mr. CHARLES BRYANT’S presentment of the lover, Laurence 
Trenwith, is a fine rendering of a very difficult part. But they 
are all difficult parts, and Mr. Dion Bovucicautr triumphs in one 
of the most improbable and most unsympathetic of them, Croker 
Harrington, who is simply a weak, contemptible fool, permitted 
by the author to recognise the moral degradation of his foolish- 
nes3. Asthe embezzling solicitor, Archibald Kane, Mr. JERROLD 


, 


ROBERTSHAW is excellent. To these two actors and to some of 
the ladies, Miss BERYL FABER, Miss NORA LANCASTER, Miss 
REGINA REPTON, and Mrs. MAESMORE Morris, are given the only 
lines probably intended by the author to impart to the general 
conversation 2 spark or two of the old PrNeRo brillianey. But 
alas! it is ‘‘ the light that failed.”’ 

And the plot? A rich young widow will lose all her money 
on re-marrying ; so, while encouraging the familiar attentions 
of all sorts and sizes of persons, and behaving in such a manner 
towards them individually-as would most decidedly entitle 
each one to consider himself alone as the person of her choice, 
she really falls in love with a penniless young man, and haying 
suddenly thrown over a millionaire whom 
hurls herself into the arms of the youth and remains there as 
the curtain falls on this decidedly strong situation. Then Iris 
and Laurence live together abroad; but Laurence wearies of 
it, wants to work, and after a tender farewell (a very telling 

| scene this—quite the best), he leaves her. Jn his absence Iris 

loses all her money, and is destitute; Maldonado provides her 
with means, and, to put it plainly, and ** come to Heeuba” at 
once, she becomes Maldonado’s mistress. 

How she arrives at this we partly see, as when she uses the 

millionaire’s cheque-book, and partly hear from herself when 
| she informs her lover on his return what has happened in his 
absence. The lover won't marry her, and leaves the house. 
Maldonado, having overheard the scene between them, and 
learnt the true history of Mistress Iris, to whom he has offered 
marriage, goes half mad, assaults her and then turns her out of 
the house, where, after the curtain is down and Maldonado has 
finished smashing the ‘‘ properties ’’ and had a fit of apoplexy, 
let us hope that young Laurence, repenting now of his harsh- 
ness and injustice, is waiting to receive poor Iris and ready to 
take her away to his ranch (it always is a ranch nowadays) 
where they will live happily ever afterwards. 

And this story (illustrated by the most effective scene painting 
from those ** Brother Brushes,’’ Messrs. HARFORD and RyAay) 
| takes from eight till twenty minutes past eleven to tell. Why, 
it might easily and far more effectively be done from nine till 
eleven, and then stalls and circle would come in a far more 
tolerant humour than at present, having been able to dine 
comfortably. Ah, Mr. PINERO, give the public a Third Mrs. 
Tanqueray, and the audience (no ‘* young persons ”’ present, of 
| course) will sit it out for three hours, enjoying your humour, 

the lights and shades of your wit, and be more than content. 


she has aecepted, she 








SOMETHING LIKE A CURE. 
(Notes from the blank pages of Mr. Briefless Junior's Fee Book.) 


Doctor’s Orders.—To be off at once. No more nonsense about 
‘** being tied by the leg to town and unable to get away."’ Said 
the same thing for twenty years consecutively. Not. admissible 
this year. Must go. Some place Switzerlandwards. Ouchy 
fair, but Evian better. Great place for ‘‘a cure’’ Evian. 
En route. —Started from Victoria at 10 A.mM., Ostend (via 
| Dover) at four or thereabouts. The circulars and other im- 
| portant documents at the Temple must answer themselves. 
Delightful to get away from Fleet Street and three hundred 
yards round. Beautiful passage. Luncheon on board the boat 
| —Rapide in name and quality—excellent. The waves ruled by 
| Britannia as they should be. English travellers, rosy cheeks. 
A few foreigners melancholy and inclined to demand the pre- 
| sence of their mothers—and the steward. Ever thus. Ostend 
in sight. A third of a mile or thereabouts of the Royal Palace 
| Hotel. Plage, seen through glass, deserted. The season over. 
| Giddy throng migrating—like the swallows—South. Sooner or 
later the giddy throng, plus the swallows, will appear in Monte 
|Carlo. Where the swallows will lose less than their travelling 
| companions, the giddy throng—Douane. 
| From Ostend to Ouchy.—First stage of the journey extremely 
| pleasant. Places secured in the wagon lit. A couple. Two 
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Colonel (cho is taking a turn round to see how his subs are getting along with their road sicetching). 
SKETCHES 
not getting along at all nicely, thank you). ** WELL, Sir, iF 


SHOULD BE 
Jones 


ABLE TO RIDE ABOUT THE COUNTRY, AND MAKE 


JOIN A circus ! 





‘You kNow, THIS WoN'T DO, You 
AS You Go,” 


I couLp po rHat, Sir, I suov_p cuvck Up THE ARMY, AND 








places vacant. 
ductor. 
night enter the compartment ! 
“Let us hope for the best.”’ 

A Shadow by the Way.—Train pauses at Brussels for new 
travellers. Have a recollection—or may be an impression— 
that a stout foreigner sought admission to the compartment for 
four at Brussels. 1 suggested to him that it would be incon- 
venient—he could see it would be so—if he claimed full 
privileges of his wagon lit. But he eried, ‘*Oh, I have not 
been in bed for three days.’’ Then he undressed and retired 
into his berth, with the explanation that he was *‘ the father of 
afamily.’’ Distinctly embarrassing, as the wagons lits are 
intended for travellers without distinction of sex. Impression: 
may have been a dream—a nightmare. Still, as a precaution, as 
well to see that you have a coupé compartment for yourself 
when you have not left your better seven-eighths at home. 
Otherwise railway travelling in Belgium delightful. 

A Dinner on Wheels.—Turned into the Restaurant ear. 
simple and sound. Table d'héte that would satisfy the 
requirements of a doctor strong on diet. Sauces at a discount. 
Simple soup. Simple fish. Simple meat. Simple salad. Wine 
to match. Simple and good. Prices—like the banquet— 
reasonable, 

Through the Watches of the Night.—Sounds of wheels—and, if 
the impression were more than a dream—the reverberation 
of deep breathings. ‘* The father of a family ’’ was unconscious, 


~~ 


Compartment for four. Appeal to the econ- 
It might be that on arrival at Brussels a third occupant 
Painful consideration. Motto: 


, 


Menu 








and apparently -not easily self-awakened. Every now and 
again the train stopped. A pause, a whistle, a melancholy 
sound on a horn—suggestive of the sixpenny trumpet of the 
nursery—and away once more into the darkness. 

Breakfast. — Everyone turns out. 
lunged official shouts out various names. 
Paris or Ostend, or Geneva or lItaly.’’ Ask him a question. 
The reply is the same. Same voice, same shout. Universal 
answer to everything. You may eall him a fool. If you are 
irritable you will. Good time for irritability, 8 A.M., after the 
deep breathings of a fat father of a presumably fat family. 

End of the Journey.—Nine hours of continuous travel. 
nightmare disappeared. 


Basle. 
Café au lait. Leather- 


** You can go to 


The 
Fat father returned to his presumably 
fat family. No more deep breathings. Sunshine. Peepsat the 
Lac Leman. Lovely scenery. Better already. Not so much 
traffic perhaps as in Fleet Street. But seems infinitely more 
beautiful. At any rate for a while. Road too not up. Possibly 
because chief highway is a water-course. But certainly Fleet 
Street for scenery not a patch on Lac Leman. More miles, 
more peeps. Ouchy. Programme: rest for twenty-four hours 
to recover from nightmare, and then across the lake to Evian— 
and the cure. 

Parting reflections (made on watching the moonlight shining on 
the scenery). Mountains of silver! Twinkling lights in fairy 
palaces! Trees with golden leaves and jewelled shrubberies ! 
Ships passing in the night! Dreamland! Beautiful! 
beyond compare! Far finer than Fleet Street! 


Lovely 
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Paterfamilias (who, in honour o, Master Tom's birthday, has opened « bottle of the Royal Sherry). “IN EVERY WAY A MOST EXCELLEN1 


WINE. It QUITE CLINGS ‘TO THE GLAss,” 


Master Tom. ‘*MINE DOESN'T!” 








THE NEWEST JOURNALISM. 

[‘* The Daily Express publishes the progress and 
results of the America Cup Races by means of 
‘explosive bombs’ and coloured lights ‘ visible for 
twenty miles round,’ ”’] 

ON an autumn evening in the year 1902, 
the the Country Cousin 
were strolling together along the Em- 
bankment. 

**T thought so,’’ observed the Country 
Cousin, as a dull booming sound filled the 
air, ‘“*I said thunder 


Londoner and 


, 


we should have 
before long.”’ 

‘Thunder? ”’ cried his friend, ‘‘ that’s 
not thunder—it’s a signal gun from one 
of the newspaper offices. Haven’t you 
heard of the new plan of publishing the 
latest intelligence? Look!’’—as he spoke 
a shower of many-coloured rockets leapt 
towards the sky — “‘that’s from the 
Sparkler.’’ (Boom! Bang! Crash! came 
explosions in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand.) ‘Ah, and there’s the Screech- 
Owl's latest starting prices.”’ 

‘*But,’’ gasped the Country Cousin, 
half-stunned by the deafening explosions, 
which inereased in frequency each 
minute, ‘* how on earth do you know what 
those noises mean ? 

The Londoner produced a small volume 
from his pocket. ‘* Got them all down in 
this code,’’ he said. ‘There! see that 
Bengal light? that means’’—he turned 





| over the pages hastily—*‘ that means—oh, 


confound it! that Niagaras have dropped 
another couple of points—and my broker 
said they were safe to rise!’’ 

At this moment a succession of roars 
from a steam-siren drowned his voice, 
and a salvo of artillery went off (appar- 
ently) just behind the Country Cousin’s 
back. 

**Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed, ‘* and 
is all your news 

‘*The German Emperor’s made another 
speech! ’’ shouted the Londoner, looking 
intently at his signal-book, ‘‘ and the fore- 
east for to-morrow is westerly winds, 
unsettled, and—hi! look out!’”’ 

As he spoke a shower of ‘‘ golden rain ”’ 
descended upon the Country Cousin’s head 
from a passing fire-balloon. 

‘*Of all the fiendish ideas,’’ spluttered 
the Country Cousin, ‘‘ which ever pe 

**Oh, it’s all right!’’ said the Londoner, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ that signal says—by the 
way, isn’t your coat on fire ?—that Jessop 
has got another century !”’ 

A flash like lightning blinded their eyes 
and caused the Country Cousin to stagger 
backwards. The Londoner, however, re- 
mained unmoved. 

‘*That’s from the Upper Ten office,’’ he 
said, *‘to tell us that the Duke of 
PEPPERCORN has left for Scotland. And 
those guns mean that Mr. ABLE has 
finished the ninety-second chapter of his 





new book, The Everlasting Suburb. Grand 
system, isn’t it? All the latest news, you 
see, and nothing to pay!”’ 

‘““Take me home!’’ said the Country 
Cousin piteously ; ‘‘ for goodness sake, take 
me home! I’m deafened, blinded, stunned 
—oh! what in the world is that ?”’ 

He pointed to the sky, which, in the 
direction of Fleet Street, had become a 
vivid, ghastly green. 

** Oh, that ?”’ returned his friend with 
some contempt; that’s only the coloured 
fire they burn every night on the top of 
the Sturdy Patriot office. It’s a signal, 
of course, and it means ‘the South 
African War is now practically over.’ ”’ 

A. C. D. 








MR. PUNCH’s MusEUM.—‘‘ Interior of a 
Third-class Smoking Carriage on a Suburban 
Railway.’’ Noticeable for a thoughtful 
recommendation to passengers not to put 
their feet on the cushions, with the 
quaint explanation added, in another 
hand, ‘‘Or they will dirty _ their 
boots.”’ It contains also character- 
istic examples of nineteenth century 
wit, viz., the inscriptions :—‘‘ To Eat 
Five Persons,’ and ‘* Wait Until the 
Rain Stops.’’ This exhibit has been 
thoroughly disinfected, and may be in- 
spected at a safe distance without fear 
of consequences. 
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THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL! 


ORK, PAY DEFERRED MAKETH THE HEART SICK. 


RECRUITING-SERGEANT Broprick. **‘NOW, MY MAN, YOU LOOK HARD UP. WHY DON’T YOU 
IMPERIAL YEOMANRY ?” 

Ex-YEoMAN. ‘* THANK’EE, 1°VE BEEN THERE BEFORE, AND HAVEN’T GOT MY MONEY YET! 
TO POP MY MEDAL!” 


JOIN THE 


JUST GOING 
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SHE IS IN YOUR WANDS, Is sug Nor?” 


(Mili, 


{/ 
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HER FOR THE PRESENT,” 


OF DANGER THEN!” 





NOT A NICE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


Pittssury, I AM sO ANXIOUS ABOUT POOR Mrs, PERKINS. 


SHE WAS; BUT I NAVE LEFT OFF ATTENDING 





SHE IS olT 


rnat’s coop ! 


“On, Dr. 


Dr, Pillsbui y. 0 


“On 


She. 
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THE TRIALS OF AUTHORSHIP; 
, LITERATURE AS SHE IS NOW WROTE. 
-A Publisher's To those 


who are unacquainted with this sacred 


OR 
SCENE sanctum, 
apartment is 
ble; to 
A publisher is gracefully sitting in an 


a description impossi- 


those who are, unnecessary. 
armchair making desultory notes in a 
** tastefully ”’ Enter an 


Author, nods affably to Publisher, who 


bou nd book. 


greets him with a certain restraint. 
Author sits nervously, a sickly smile 
flickers on his lips and goes out under 
the severe scrutiny of the Publisher. 
Publisher. You received my note ? 
Author. Yes, | came as you requested, 
in reply—— 
Publisher (pursing his lips). It’s a 
serious business. This last book of yours 
has fallen absolutely flat. It’s a hope- 
less fizzle. 
Author (greatly 
ean’t understand it. 
Publisher (in brisk, matter-of-fact tones). 
Of course, the book is a dead loss as it 
stands. Something must be done. 
Author. We made a great mystery of 
the authorship, too. 
Publisher. Yes, but I'm afraid that kind 


of thing is played out. 


alarmed). Really, I 


Author (in the spirit of a bright sugges- 
tion). 1 was thinking—if it could be ‘ cur- 
rently reported that a titled lady had 
dictated it to her cook through the tele- 
phone.”’ 

Publisher. But you did that with your 
Sentimental Servant Girl. 

Author. True. (Sits 
thoughtful.) 

Publisher. 


abashed but 
Perhaps you don’t write 
often enough to the papers. How are 
the drains in your district? Can’t you 
make them a subject of complaint ? 

Author. I’m afraid not. I’m on the 
Vestry. 

Publisher. Haven't you a new theory 
to end the war? 

Author. Not ready. I’ve given advice 
to all the Generals, and severely cen- 
sured the Commissariat. 

Publisher. Yes. That did a little for 
Travels with a Typewriter. What 
about being taken ill at the theatre ? 

Author (dejectedly). Last time I did 
that it misunderstood, and 1 was 
turned out for being disorderly. 

Publisher. Yes, | am afraid there was 
a little mismanagement somewhere. 
Couldn't you keep a tiger in your 
garden ? 

Author (with trepidation). Poor 
TYPER bought what was supposed to be a 
tame giraffe, to give his last book of verse 
a fillip, and, if you remember, it ate him. 

Publisher (with professional pride). Yes, 
but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
before he died that the third edition of 
his stuff was completely exhausted. It 
established a record in minor verse. 


your 


was 


great 





Author (encouragingly). I’ve got a motor|A child, I tell you, who knows as much 


ear. 

Publisher (with contempt). So has every- 
body. (With sudden inspiration.) Will it 
blow up ? 

Author. I—I hope not. 

Publisher. Think how it would send up 
your book ! 

Author. Yes, but I should go up with it. 

Publisher (impatiently). Of course there 
is that possibility. Couldn't you manage 
a little inexpensive law suit ? 

Author (with gloomy countenance at past 
recollections). The last one nearly landed 
me in prison and cost an enormous amount. 

Publisher. You were unfortunate in your 
counsel. Well, something must be done. 
I am afraid I shall have to ask you to fall 
down a coal mine. 

Author (hopelessly). Well, if I must, I 
must; but (with a piteous appeal) I have 
only just recovered from falling out of a 
balloon to boom my last book! 

(Scene closes.) 








HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY. 
II.—My SEcoND ENCOUNTER. 

BAYSWATER had broken out into an 
epidemic of ladders and paint-pots, and it 
was grateful to turn into Kensington 
Gardens with its fluttering leaves and 
nuttish atmosphere. Besides, I was 
anxious to find my friend the fairy again, 
and remove, if possible, the bad impression 
I had left the other day. I sauntered 
along by the fountains — which were in 
a state of autumnal somnolence — and 
watched for a sign of the blue-eyed elf. 
A duck waddled solemnly across the path 
into the grass beyond, and there was a 
cold, cynical look about its glance, as if it 
wondered who could be foolish enough to 
look for fairies when worms were to be 
had. I followed the duck idly, and moved 
my stick to flick away the petal of some 
flower that was clinging to my sleeve. 

‘“*T] wish I could see the fairy!” I 
murmured disconsolately. 

The petal floated away from my stick on 
to the ground, and two bright eyes shone 
up atme. ‘*Then why didn’t you stand 
in a fairy-ring before ?’’ 

‘**[ had quite forgotten about these 
things,’’ I said, looking down in ashamed 
surprise. ‘* Of course, when I was a kiddy 
[ knew all about fairy-rings, but as one 
grows older ug 

**'You shouldn’t grow older,’’ said the 
fairy seriously. ‘‘That’s where most 
mortals make the mistake; it’s easy 
enough to remain young if you wish. 
There, for instance (pointing towards a 
seat), is a child who never grew up.”’ 

I followed the fairy’s flourish and saw 
an old woman with white hair and de- 
erepit form. 

**Bah!’’ said the fairy, noticing my 
expression, ‘‘don'’t look at the outside, 
look into her eyes! interpret her smile. 





about us now as she did when she wore 
short frocks, and when we used to play 
tricks with her tangled chestnut hair, 
Now don’t pull that long face—tell me, 
don’t you think we've been working 
hard ?’’ 

I looked up at the trees, and the truth 
suddenly flashed upon me. 

‘* Yes, the invisible painters have been 
working splendidly; what pigment do| 
you use to get that wonderful burnish of | 
golden-brown ? ”’ 

‘*A fairy secret,’’ laughed the elf, | 
‘*But you’re improving. Really, you 
look twenty years younger now. I think, 
however,’’ she added reflectively, ‘we 
shall have to send a message to the frost- 
goblin soon. He’s rather spiteful some- 
times, but he brightens up the trees when 
they are inclined to mope, and they grow 
quite scarlet with excitement in their 
foliage tips when he plays at hide and 
seek.”’ 

‘* Take care,’’ I exclaimed irrelevantly, 
as the excursionising duck waddled along 
right in the way of the fairy. 

**T’m all right,’’ nodded the elf, and sure 
enough the duck bore round elaborately 
to the left just before it came up to us. 

‘*Uninteresting birds,’’ I murmured, 
watching the ungainly intruder. 

‘“*Now don’t grow old again!” ex- 
postulated my little friend. ‘‘ You were 
quite nice and young a moment ago. 
Uninteresting, you think. If you heard 
the stories they tell the peacocks about 
what happens in the Park and Gardens 
every day you wouldn’t thing so.”’ 

‘*] should like,’’ I began—then started 
with a sudden recollection. ‘* Oh dear, I | 
must hurry away now. I have to report 
some afternoon lecture—very dull—but a 
journalist, you know 

‘“*Yes; it’s very unfortunate,’’ sighed 
the fairy. 

‘*Of course,’’ I added in self-defence, 
‘journalism is a splendid profession in 
many ways. It quickens the _intelli- 
gence——”’ 

‘**So I observed,’’ said the fairy dryly. 
‘‘There, don’t look so cross. Come back 
another day—feeling young, mind you. 
Choose a fairy-ring and wish to hear the 
Story of the One-eyed Duck. Then—even 
if I’m not about here, and I’ve promised 
to go down to Bethnal Green to-morrow— 
you will find that you will have to revise 
your opinion as to ducks. Goodbye.” 
A light breeze whirled away what looked 
like a saffron leaf. My fairy friend had 
vanished, and I stepped away briskly, 
speculating about the One-eyed Duck and 
anathematizing the lecturer. 





” 





OcgEANA.—A curious fact in yachting -— 
Whenever “ blanketing’’ is done, it is by 
‘* sheets.’’ Does this apply to the “ bed” 
of the sea ? 
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A MUCH INJURED MAN. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* AND have you come for the whole season, Mr. BOUNCERBY ?”’ | 


asked the little heiress. She spoke in very winning tones, and 


I ceased regretting her fair cousin. After all, does not 


SHAKSPEARE—or some other fellow—tell us that beauty is only | 


skin deep? So I made up my mind fo go in, vi et armis, for the 


rich Miss ACRESBY, and to east out all thought of the other. 


GapsBy had told me the heiress had her penniless cousin | 


living with her as a sort of paid companion. A very good 
berth of it she must have, thought I, as I looked at the fault- 
lessly cut habit she wore, and the glorious piece of horseflesh 
she was riding. 


**Yes,’’ I said, in deliberate tones, ‘‘I think I'll stay the | 


season through. This seems a very decent sort of country, 
though, of course, it’s not Leicestershire,’’ I added, 
smiled down on her. 

‘*Oh, you’ve been accustomed to hunt in Leicestershire ?”’ 
she asked. ‘*Then I’m afraid you won't care much for this. 
What hounds did you go with, there ?’’ 

Well, that was rather a stupid thing for her to ask, because, 
as a matter of detail, I hadn’t ever hunted in Leicestershire. 
But I passed it off with a gentle smile. Then she asked 
another stupid question. ‘*‘ How many horses have you brought 
here? We—my cousin and I—have only five between us, but 
we are going to have as much fun out of them as we can.”’ 

Now, I naturally didn’t want to say that my stud—that, in 
fact, I was, at that precise moment of time, sitting on my 
stud ; so I remarked, enigmatically, ‘‘A man may have a good 
many horses, but he may not have them all with him, eh 

Whereupon she smiled—probably wondering what the deuce 
I meant. I didn’t quite know, myself. 

Meantime, GADSBY was making himself extremely agreeable 
to the companion. Awfully good of GADSBY, really. Then 
hounds came tumbling out, on the line of a fox, and we all 
prepared for the coming gallop. 

Slowly at first, they puzzled it out, then gradually 
creasing the pace, onwards they went down a grass field until 
coming to a small brush fence. Over this Il led, and we galloped 
on, across some ridge and furrow, I well in front. I always like 
leading any field I may find myself out with. Hate the sight 
of wretched duffers afraid to ride over a fence. Always was 
rather a daredevil of a fellow, but really cannot help it. DE 
THODE tells me I am awfully Perhaps 
he’s right. 
of them well over two feet high, I should say—I found myself 
still leading, and looking over my shoulder saw the rest strug- 
gling behind me. Then we came in sight of a nasty-looking 
post-and-rails ; and I had, most regretfully, to pull up, because 
I didn't think my throat-lash was quite tight enough. 
those two girls charged the obstacle was something awful ; 


as | 


9? 


in- 


rash across country. 


it 


quite took my breath Away, and made me feel nervous—if that’s | 


possible. Now, I faney | know something about riding across 


country; and after I had got the throat-lash to my entire 


satisfaction, it seemed to me rather a waste of jumping power, | 


to ride at that post-and-rails. So I cantered up the field till 


I reached an open gate, and directly I was through this, I | 


pushed along as fast as my horse could go—I’m a pretty hard 
rider—until reaching another 
former ones. 
or even of the people following them—Il thought my most 
sensible plan was to light a cigar, find my way on to the high 
road, and get back to ‘* The George,”’ 
luncheon. 

I was in a bit of a puzzle to know how to appear, next day, 


at covert side on the same horse again without it being noticed. | 


So I told my stud-groom that I had a faney for painting out my 
horse's white face and white forelegs. He stared, and I feared 
that he would relapse into a giggle. But I glared at him in 


We went on across some half-~lozen fences—some | 


The way | 


post-and-rails, as big as the | 
Then, as I couldn't see anything of hounds— | 


in time for a comfortable | 


| stony silence, and after a momentary struggle, the inclination 
was conquered, and the danger past. He touched his forehead 
with his customary humility, and left the room. 

Next day, hounds were at Gerrard’s Barn, six miles away, 


| This time I was not late, 
| 


and my virtue was rewarded by 
falling in with the two ACRESBY girls on the road to the mect. 
Again, the **companion’’ bowed somewhat distantly. 
get over her shyness, I suppose,’’ I said to myself. 
| eyed little lady, however, was as vivacious as ever. 

‘* Where did you get to, yesterday, Mr. BOUNCERBY ?"’ she 
asked, looking at me quite archly. 
| anywhere.”’ - 
** Oh, | took a line of my own,”’ I answered airily. 
** Capital gallop, wasn’t it ?”’ 
**Splendid,’’ I replied. And then we fell to discussing the 
| theatres, new books, &c., as we jogged easily along to covert- 
| side, 

We had a capital blank day, in which, there being no hunting, 
flirting took its place, and I thoroughly enjoyed myself. Even 
the hitherto coy ‘‘companion’’ came out of her shell, and talked 
affably. I insisted on escorting them home to the pleasant 
little house they had taken, and to my great delight, was asked 
to afternoon tea on the morrow, which was a non-hunting day. 
As I rode home, I could plainly see what an impression I had 
made on the heiress, though, as I have said before, not at all 
a conceited fellow. 

When I went to tea—a function I generally hate, but we men 
must occasionally sacrifice ourselves, in order to give the 
women a little pleasure in life—I was really quite charmed 
with alll saw. The delicate Sévres , the elegant dresses of the 
two Misses ACRESBY, the silent footman, and the general air of 
wealth and luxury, were all grateful to a man of refined and, 
I fear, somewhat expensive tastes. Both ladies were delightful 
as conversationalists, and I came away having thoroughly made 
up my mind to take the plunge, and marry the heiress. Mar- 
riage, of course, is always a pill toa man; so it is as well that 
it should be thoroughly gilded when one has to swallow it. 

For nearly a month this pleasant life continued. I was asked 
to dinner, tea, and luncheon, at the ACRESBYS’, and always 
managed to get in some words alone with my charming little 
brunette. At last I came to the conclusion that the time had 
arrived to lay myself at the feet—figuratively speaking, of 
course—of the heiress. I may say that, being of a prudent 
nature, I had already made enquiries as to the extent of that 
lady’s fortune, and found that the sacrifice of liberty would 
be well worth my while, from a financial point of view. That 
Miss ACRESBY was madly in love with me there could, of 
course, be absolutely no doubt. Well, 1 couldn’t complain. I 
}must frankly admit that I had given her a good deal of en- 


| couragement. 


** Can't 
The dark- 


‘*We didn’t see you 


she said. 





When a fellow encourages a girl—and even a look—at all 
|events, one of my looks, so Dr THopE says—is sometimes 
sufficient to raise hopes in the female breast—he must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences—that is, he must be prepared 
to think seriously over the great sacrifice. And especially 
when the man has not a copper which he can legitimately 
call his own, and the girl possesses a comfortable number of 
thousands which she is able, and more than willing, to cast at 
|his feet. This was, more or less, the case with me, and so I 
finally determined upon making the plunge. It would please 
my people, even if it failed to amuse me. F. R. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Puncn’s MusruM.—‘‘ Agenda Paper of Rural Parish Coun- 
cil.””. This eloquently blank sheet testifies to the happiness 
| conferred upon country districts by a grand-maternal Gover?- 
|ment, in that they had no business to transact, and nobody to 
| transact it if they had, every British subject after the Americat 
| annexation having been forced to seek a livelihood in the towns. 
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REAL HARD WORK. 

[The Times states that the German Emperor has 
ordered every architectural project of the City of 
Berlin to be submitted to him. ] 

ScenE—The KGnigliche Schloss in Berlin. 
The KAISER at his writing - table. 
Count BCLOW awaiting instructions. 

Count. And in reference to the Bagdad 
railway terminus at Kuweit, your Majesty 
desires—— ? ‘ 

Kaiser. Idesire—— (Enter First Secre- 
tary, hastily.) What is it? 

First Sec. Your Majesty, it is the design 
for a new house in the Landsberger Allee. 

Kaiser. Waita moment, BiLow. I think 
it will do. Only this doorway must be 
higher. So. Witha little more ornament 
on thearchitrave. Thus. It is approved. 
As for the Bagdad railway—— (Enter 
Second Secretary.) What is it? 

Second Sec. It is the design, your 
Majesty, for a new lamp-post in the 
Friedrich Strasse. 

Kaiser. One moment BULoW. I don’t like 
this at all. I will design one myself. 
Give me paper, pencils and indiarubber. 
I wonder what sort of thing it can be. 
Could you suggest anything, BULOW ? 

Count. Lregret infinitely, your Majesty, 
that lam not endowed with any artistic 
talent whatever. Moreover, I could not 
presume to assist so consummate an artist 
as your Majesty. But perhaps I might 
venture to suggest an Imperial crown at 
the top 

Kaiser. I have it. There was that table 
ornament I designed for my uncle, King 
EDWARD. 
it. 

Count. 
Majesty. 

Kaiser. What? I thought you said you 
had no artistie talent. 

Count. None, your Majesty, to design. 
But sufficient to admire. Noone, however 
ignorant of art, could inspect unmoved 
that superb masterpiece. And the inscrip- 
tion was equally admirable. 
WILLIAM to King Epwarp.”’ 
80 concise ! 

Kaiser. True, BiLtow. I flatter myself 
it was rather good. Very well, let this 
lamp-post be the same. It is approved. 

Count. In addition to the Bagdad rail- 
way, I would venture to mention to your 
Majesty the new tariff, the recent mnilitary 
manceuvres, the additions to the fleet 
(Enter Third Secretary, very rapidly.) 

Kaiser. What now ? 

Third Sec, It is a design, your Majesty, 
for a new dust-bin for the Rathaus. 

Kaiser. That won’t do. The design is 
quite Austrian rococo. And the Rathaus 
8 not in that style at all. Really the 
Municipality gives me a lot of work. 
Can’t this design wait ? 

Third Sec. Your Majesty, it has been 
certified by Medizinalrat Hofarzt Professor 


Doktor WEBER that the absence of a dust- 


A sort of vase with a crown on 


An exquisite design, your 


** Emperor 
So original, 






































City Magnate. ‘‘Or course I DON’r WISH TO STAND IN THE WAY OF MY DAUGHTER'S 


HAPPINESS, BUT I KNOW SO LITTLE OF you, Mr. HAWKINS. 


Mr. Hawkins (airily). 
SORT OF THING.” 
City Magnate. ‘‘ INDEED ! 


‘Ou, 


MosT INTERESTING. 


WBHAT IS YOUR VOCATION 


,” 


I WRITE—ER—POETRY, NOVELS—ER—PLAYS, AND THAT 


AND HOW DO You LIVE?” 








bin at the Rathaus is prejudicial to the 
public health. 

Kaiser. Dear, dear! Do you think you 
could design this, BULOw ? 

Count. Unhappily, your Majesty, I have 
no experience whatever. If 1 might 
venture to suggest that there is your 
Majesty’s architect, Wirklicher Geheimrat 
Oberbaumeister Hofbaurat 
Doktor MEYER. 

Kaiser. Not he. I correct all his designs. 
I must do it myself. I have to do every- 
thing myself. Sometimes I wish I could 
have a holiday, like the English Govern- 
ment. A complete holiday. Doing nothing. 
Wouldn’t you like a holiday, BULow ? 

Count. Your Majesty overwhelms me. 
If I could have a day off, 

Kaiser. Well, you won’t have 
Nor shall I. No time to spare. See, I 
have designed it. A moveable dust-bin. 
The same shape as a band-box. The top 
opens. It is approved. Now, BULOW, as 
to Kuweit—— (Enter Fourth Secretary.) 
What, more plans ? 


Professor 


one. 





Fourth Sec. Yes, your Majesty. 

Kaiser. What is this? ‘Green Park” ? 

There is some mistake. Who has dared 
to make a mistake? It isin London. An 
absurd plan for widening Piccadilly. Has 
the English Government sent this to me 
because it has gone for its holiday? If so, 
I will design it all afresh in two minutes. 
* Fourth Sec. Pardon me, your Majesty. 
It is a possible amendment of the plan of 
London to be lodged in the Ministry of 
War. - 
That explains it. It is ap- 
proved. The English Government would 
never have time for its two months 
holiday if it attended to such things, 
even when it was at work, more or less. 
I say, BitLow, do you play golf? Wouldn’t 
you like to go and bask in the sun at 
Beaulieu ? 

Count. Your Majesty overwhelms me. 

Kaiser. It’s a shame to chaff you. No 
time even for that. Let’s settle about 
Kuweit before another municipal design 
comes. H. D. B. 


Kaiser. 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


JON CHARIVARI. 


— 


[‘* Denmark is the latest of the Continental nations to receive golf.’"—The Tatler. ] 
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but GOLF MUST HAVE FLOURISHED AT DENMARK IN HAMLET’S TIME, JUDGING BY THE ABOVE REPRODUCTION OF A VERY ANCIENT 
Murat DecoRATION WHICH HAS JUST COME TO LIGHT. 
See also Quotation, Hamlet, Act II., Scene 2:—‘‘. . . DRIVES; IN RAGE, STRIKES WIDE!” 








WHAT WE DO WITH OUR BOYS. 


T:iik cab? Oh—er—yes, you'd better 
tell the man to wait. Of course. And 
tell Mr. Grey I'm here with my son— 
Lady Wessex. I should like to see him 
as soon as possible. 

Have you got your watch, MARJory ? 
Ido hope these people will be quick. I 
know they'll keep us waiting for ages, 
and we shan't get back in time for 
Percy ! Do sit down, 
my pet. You go fussing about the room 
just like a large blue-bottle. Remember, 
you've got to be a good boy now, and do 
what mummy tells you, or else I ean’t 
Oh, 
is, a@ charming school, and—my 


You 


Please, darling. 


let you come to this nice school. 
but it 
darling boy, you do want to come. 
know you do. Doesn't he, MARrJory ? 
Very well, then, Percy. If you say that 
again I'll take you straight back to 
Fraulein, and you know you ean’t bear 
her. Though I’m sure I’m not surprised, 
you poor thing. It’s really: most extra- 
ordinary that people who go in for teach- 
ing are always so—so—what’s the word, 
MARJORY ?—'m no, not formidable, so— 
er—angular. So angular. Poor Friiulein 
is dreadfully angular, and I’m sure this 
Mr. Grey will be just the same, and I 
never know what to talk to them about. 
We've so little in common, and they 
fidget me so, and—PERCY, you are not to 
play with the blinds. You’re sure to— 
there! I told you so. You've broken it. 
How tiresome of you. Now do sit down. 
Yes, yes, my pet, I know. It's a horrid 





bore waiting; but if you'll be good I'll 
send you some marrons glacés directly I 
That ’s a dear boy. 

I do wish, MARJORY, I'd made your 
father bring Percy down. But he’s 
always so dreadfully selfish. Oh, why 
don't they ¢come. What am I to talk to 
them about? They're sure not to know 
a soul we do, and—oh, your Aunt Grorey ! 
Yes; but poor dear GEORGY goes in for 
knowing all sorts of extraordinary people. 
She always was so different to the rest of 
the family, poor darling. And then, of 
course, she’s quite mad about education. 
You know the way she raves about FRANK 
CUDDESDEN, as if schoolmastering was the 
only thing worth doing. Though why his 
mother let him do it I could 
imagine. Why ain’t he a soldier, now, 
like his brothers? Of course, JANF 
always was odd. But really! if it was 
trade, now, or acting, or even the Church, 
one could understand. But—oh, my 
darling, you can’t imagine anyone choosing 
to be a schoolmaster. Fancy being tied 
for life to a set of spoilt, disagreeable 
little—Prercy, darling, please be quiet. 
Of course, if you look at it as a way of 
making money—oh, PERCY, what is it? 
No, certainly not—way of making money, 
it ain't a bad thing to do. I’m sure this 
Mr. GREY charges enough; though, of 
eourse, really that’s rather a comfort, 
because he must get a nicer set of boys. 
FRANK'S fees are tooabsurdly low. I told 
your aunt I couldn’t possibly send PERCY 
to his school under the cirenmstances. 
Low fees mean low everything else. Oh, 


get home. 


never 


Aunt GkorGyY says! Yes, GEORGY says— 
but depend upon it, my dear, philanthropy 


jand keeping a school don’t agree. The 


people who charge most must get the 
nicest boys, and that’s my one reason for 
choosing Mr. Grey. You know BOBBY 
GRINSTED is here for one, and that horrible 
little CoNYERS boy—here they are. 

How do you do, Mr. Grey! Oh, no, not 
at all, thanks. Of course, I know you're 
dreadfully busy. I’ve been perfectly 
happy with my children. My daughter, 
zady MARJoRY. And my boy—Percy! 
Percy darling! Come and talk to Mr. 
GREY and tell him how sorry you are for 
breaking his blind. Oh, but how nice of 
you, Mr. Grey. He’s a dreadful little 
fidget, ain’t you, my Percy? Ido hope 
you'll be able to cure him, Mr. GREY. 
I can’t manage it, and I’ve tried every- 
thing, haven't I, Marjory? Everything! 

Now who is this ? Surely I—ah, I thought 
so. BoBBy GRINSTED. How kind of you 
to send for him. So like his poor darling 
mother, MARJoRY, isn’t he? Yes! Now, 
PERCY, my pet, run along with BOBBY. 
May he, Mr. Grey? I'd like to—oh, but 
you mustn’t say you don’t want to. 

No, thank you, Mr. Grey. I think I'll 
just stay here, if I may, and have my little 
talk with you. Sometimes I find PERCY 
dreadfully fatiguing. I can’t think how 
you—oh, is this—how do you do, Mrs. 
Grey? Thanks, yes, I am a little tired. 
Your husband has most kindly offered to 


'take me over the place, but I think, if 
you ’ll forgive me, Iwon’t. Then Mr. GREY 


and I can have our little talk in peace. 
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